THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION

equally the duty of public authorities to obey the conventions, there is
no formal method of determining when they are broken or of setting in
motion the train of consequences which this breach should bring. It is
commonly said that laws are 'enforced' and that conventions are not.
This method of stating the case is a little too simple. It is difficult to
conceive of law being enforced on a legislature whose powers of legisla-
tion are limited by law; it is difficult, indeed, to conceive of law being
enforced against a Government, for the judges do not enforce law, they
merely declare it. The so-called enforcement is the application of
sanctions by administrative officers who themselves obey law in apply-
ing them. Such sanctions might be applied to a subordinate officer or
authority; it is difficult to imagine them applying to the central govern-
mental body. In Great Britain, no sanctions could be applied against
the Queen, nor, in most cases, against those' servants of the Queen' who
are the principal governors, subject to the Cabinet and to Parliament,
of the country. The efficacy of judicial decisions in important govern-
mental matters lies not in enforcement, but in the precision of judgmcMit,
the recognised sanctity of law, and the power of public opinion. To
break the law is to do something clearly and obviously unconstitutional.
Unless there are special circumstances, such as a political or financial
emergency, it is the subject of blame; it is possible to rouse public
opinion to indignation; the breach would be proclaimed from every
platform and blazoned forth in every headline.  Breaches of constitu-
tional conventions are less obvious and can be more easily clouded by
a fog of misunderstanding.  A judicial decision that a law has been
broken leaves no room for argument, save as to its political justification;
an accusation that a convention has been broken may be met by an
accusation of factious and deliberate misrepresentation. The angel who
has been formally condemned is no longer an angel; in the absence of
formal condemnation he may protest his injured innocence.

In the third place, laws are for the most part precisely formulated.
It is usually nobody's business to formulate conventions. They grow
out of and are modified by practice, and at any given time it may be
difficult to -say whether or not a practice has become a convention.
This, again, is not true of all conventions. Certain of the conventions
governing the relations among the members of the Commonwealth are